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SALES ENGINEERING — Pre- 
views of a number of conventions 
to be held in the near future, 
appear on page 9 of this issue. 
One very important convention is 
not listed in that summary. We 
refer to the GMA Convention to be 
held next week at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City, 
November 9 through 11. President 
Paul S. Willis has arranged a pro- 
gram bound to catch the eye of 
anyone interested in sales. At 
Monday’s session, for instance, S. 
T. Barton, President of Market 
Research Corporation of America, 
will present the results of a special 
study entitled “Testing Marketing 
Strategy and Tactics”. This has to 
do with the testing and introduc- 
tion of new products, the effective- 
ness of television, other 
advertising and promotion. Then 
there will be a report on the sales 
‘erdership of advertised brands. 
Some of the questions that might 
be expected to be answered in this 
talk are “Are Distributors More or 
Less interested in Advertised 
Brands? Why? Will they devote 
more or less space to various 


commodity classes of advertised 


brands? Why? Which classes? 
Why?” Some of the other subjects 
... Out of stock; damaged mer- 
chandise; in store promotion; con- 
tracting operators at the buyers’ 
level. .. . How Manufacturers and 
distributors may further increase 
their sales volume and efficiency. 

. Merchandising at the retail 
level. There will be a floor dis- 
cussion on all of these subjects. 
Mind you, these are just some of 
the subjects to be discussed on the 
opening day. 

On Tuesday Mr. Willis will make 
the keynote address, followed by 
a speaker on the present economy 
and one to cover the agriculture 
outlook. Following this there will 
be a panel “Good Public Relations 
is not Free, it Must be Earned,” 
chairmaned by Harry  Letsche, 
Vice-President of H. J. Heinz 
Company. One of the members of 
this panel will be Steve S. Nisbet, 
Director of Public Relations, 
Gerber Products Company. 

On Tuesday afternoon, also, the 
Grocery Manufacturers hear from 
A. C. Nielson Company, market 
research organization, and there 
will be many, many other interest- 
ing and helpful panels and ad- 
dresses. We had no intention here 
to review the entire prlogram. Our 
only point is to remind readers 
that GMA is doing a bang-up job, 
especially with relation to the sales 
end of the business. In the past 
several years canners. have become 
more active in the Association. 
Others might do well to investigate 
the advantages of membership. 
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BU YING _ -—! a» ordinary year retailers or consumers might be expected 
to buy about 11 million cases of peas in the four month period 
PRESSURE June 1 to October 1. If they followed their usual custom this 
year, then it can be easily seen from the summary on page 16 of this issue, that 
chain stores and large wholesalers are not now in position to satisfy the demand 
of consumer appetites sharpened by the arrival of fall weather. True it is that fall 
weather hasn’t come yet in many parts of the country, but it’s bound to, sooner or 
later, and when it does grocers are apt to find themselves in the position of the man 
trying to do business from an empty wagon. Just how much business has been lost 
as they kept themselves in that position all summer long will never be known. 


It’s no secret, of course, to canners, that distributors have been buying in 
niggardly fashion, for they’ve seen their costs skyrocket as they handled orders 
hardly large enough for a mama and papa retailer. And it’s not true only of peas, 
but every other commodity in at least reasonable supply. Some canners in fact are 
reported considering a service charge to help cover the added cost of these 
small orders. 


In view of the above facts, an article appearing this week in the New York 
Journal of Commerce under the signature of A. E. Mockler, one of the industry’s 
keeenest observers, is apt to prove disconserting, to put it mildly, to many canners. 
Mr. Mockler says the honeymoon is over for the food product manufacturer and 
processor, and that “sharpening competition is giving rise to a swelling distributor 
demand for a return to the more favorable sales terms and policies which prevailed 
before wartime and post-war inflation hit the markets”. Buyers, he says, have three 
major demands: 1—A return to the 2 percent 10 day cash discount; 2—Guarantee 
against price decline protecting distributors’ warehouse stocks against sellers own 
decline; and 3—Elimination of supplier quotations on the basis of “price prevailing 
at time of shipment”. 


Every sane business man, of course, wants to keep his customers happy. As Mr. 
Mockler points out, he’s the man that gets the business. But there comes a time 
in every business man’s life when he must choose between keeping his customers 
happy on a particular issue, and keeping himself solvent. It hasn’t been too many 
years ago when a sale of canned foods was a sale, and the buyer took possession 
and accepted the responsibility of moving them on. There’s no need to review the 
present set-up, except to say that it does make good sales sense for a canner to take 
an interest in the further movement of his products down to the consumer, after 
they have been sold to the wholesaler. But to accept the theory that he is wholly 
responsible would seem to eliminate any necessity for the distributor. While the 
guarantee against seller’s own decline has become rather general practice today, 
canners might well ask themselves under todays conditions, what floor stocks are 
they guaranteeing. If this protection is to be extended all the way down to the can 
or two on the retail shelf, he might just as well set up a roadside stand. 


With respect to point 3 “Elimination of supplier quotations on the basis of price 
prevailing at time of shipment,” if this custom is eliminated, then the canner’s 
only recourse would be to add the cost of warehousing to the bill. In other words, all 
of these things are relative. To stay in business the buyer must make a profit, and 
so too, must the canner. It’s natural for one or the other or both to get excited when 
the squeeze is on. The better way would be to talk over these trends with your 
buyer in company with your broker. 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 2, 1953—ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1953—0ZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 9-10, 1953—WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 9-11, 1953 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., An- 
nual Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 11-13, 1953—aAssociA- 
TION OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, An- 
nual Meeting, Claremont Hotel, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


NOVEMBER 12-13, 1953 — 1owA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1953 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 23-24, 1953 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 39th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1953 — TENNESSEE- 
KENTUCKY CANNERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Food Technology Build- 
ing, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 2, 1953 
—CANNED FOODS ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, 
Annual Meeting, Royal York Hotel. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 2, 1953—TRI-STATE PACK- 


ERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sales School, — 


Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1953 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 3, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


DECEMBER 8, 1953—-MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER, 10-11, 1953—NEW yYoRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
68th Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1953—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 46th Annual Conven- 
tion, Niel House, Columbus, Ohio 


JANUARY 4-6, 1954 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore- 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and Vege- 
table Sample Cutting, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1954 ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ILLINOIS STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


JANUARY 18-21, 1954 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Alpine Inn, Ste. Marguerite, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1954 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 19-22, 1954 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Convention, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-27, 1954 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, CANNING MACHIN- 
ERY & SUPPLIES, JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 1-4, 1954—NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, An- 
nual Convention, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 2-5, 1954—INDIANA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA STATE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Can- 
ners and Fieldmen’s Short -Course, Put- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 3-4, 1954 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 7th Annual Can- 
ners and Fieldmens Short Course, Leam- 
ington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 1954 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 8th Annual 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1954 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION AND NEW JERSEY 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s School, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-10, 1954—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION 
AND NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL EXPERI- 
MENT STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s 
Short Course, New York Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 10-11, 1954—wIscoNsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND WISCONSIN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1954—oHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND OHIO STATE AGRI- 
CULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, Canners 
and Fieldmen’s Short Course, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 18-19, 1954—I0OWA- 
NEBRASKA CANNERS' ASSOCIATION AND 
IOWA STATE AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, Canners and Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 12-13, 1954—uUTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CMSA EXHIBITION 


137 exhibitors, occupying 102,000 
square feet of floor space, will present 
the latest developments in processing 
machinery, supplies and services at the 
47th Annual Exhibit of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association, dur- 
ing the Atlantic City Convention, January 
23 to 27. The Canners Show will open 
its doors on Saturday morning, January 
23, 1954, and continue for five days unitl 
Wednesday, January 27. Closing hour 
each day will be 5:30 P.M. As in the past 
at 5:00 P.M. each day door prizes ranging 
from electric toasters to surprise trips to 
the Caribbean, will be awarded lucky 
food processors. Wednseday the show 
will close at 3:30 P.M., when the awards 
will be drawn at 3:00 P.M. 

This year, as in the past, a restaurant 
will be installed in Convention Hall. 

To facilitate travel from all points in 
the United States to Atlantic City 
the Pennnsylvania Railroad is making 
arrangements to schedule through cars. 
Arrangements for accomodations in the 
through cars can be made with the ticket 
offices of the various railroads through- 
out the country. 


FROZEN FOOD EXPOSITION 
SPACE SALES HEAVY 


Largest and most diversified exposition 
in the history of the frozen food industry 
was promised the Directors of the 
National Wholesale Frozen Food Distrib- 
utors Association at their New York 
meeting this week by Executive Director 
Harry K. Schauffler. 

A month ago preliminary announce- 
ment was made of the National Frozen 
Food Merchandising Exposition and Con- 
vention in 1954 which will make its first 
invasion of the Eastern Seaboard, requir- 
ing the full facilities of The Waldorf 
Astoria and the 71st Regiment Armory 
in New York City and running from 
February 21 to 27. Reporting on the first 
month’s results Mr. Schauffler stated the 
half-way mark on sales of exhibit space 
has already been reached. 
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Convention Programs 


Get Finishing Touch 


ILLINOIS PROGRAM 


The Annual Fall Convention of the 
Illinois Canners Association to be held at 
the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, November 
2, begins with an eye-opener breakfast 
for canners only, 8:30 A.M. Senator 
Marvin F. Burt of Freeport, will be the 
only guest at this session. At the 
morning session, beginning at 10:30 
A.M., Leonard W. Stiegel, member of the 
State Board of Unemployment Compen- 
sation and Free Employment Office 
Advisors, will discuss the subject “Social 
Security for Whom?” “Planning in 
Horticulture” will be discussed by Dr. 
C. J. Birkenland, of the Department Of 
Horticulture, University of Illinois. 
Charles L. Smith, Manager of Customer 
Research, Central Division, Continental 
Can Company, will discuss ‘Modern 
Trends in the Canning Industry”. 


Following a luncheon at 12:30, Associ- 
ation President Bill Benner, will deliver 
an address of welcome and present the 
honored guest, NCA President, Lou 
Ratzesberger, himself an Illinois canner 
and former President of the Illinois Can- 
ners Association. Dr. Earl L. Butz, Head 
of the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Purdue University, will wind up 
the Business Session with an address 
entitled “Agriculture and the Govern- 
ment”. 


There will be a reception and cocktail 
party by the American Can Company 
from 5:30 until 7:30, followed by a 
dinner-dance at 7:30. 


WISCONSIN PROGRAM 


Nathan Cummings, President of Con- 
solidated Grocers, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the opening lunch- 
eon of the Wisconsin canners convention 
on November 9 at the Shroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee. Louis Ratzesberger, Presi- 
dent of the NCA is also scheduled to 
speak at this session and Ray Krier, 
President of the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation will welcome those in attendance 
to the association’s 49th annual conven- 
tion. On Tuesday morning, November 10, 
Harold Jaeger of CMI will speak on 
canned foods promotion with particular 
reference to institutional uses, following 
the showing of a new film on pea and 
corn canning prepared by Associated 
Independent Canners. The second speaker 
on the Tuesday morning program will be 
Katherine Smith, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics Division of the NCA who will 
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report on the division’s program of 
publicity and education. The concluding 
speaker at this session will be Wayne 
Mayhew or another representative of the 
accounting firm bearing his name who 
will talk on uniform cost accounting for 
groups of canners. At the luncheon meet- 
ing on Tuesday, November 10, the only 
speaker scheduled is Colonel Jack Major 
who will speak on the provocative subject 
of “Taxes, Women, and Hogs”. 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


The 39th Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, will 
be held at the Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, November 23 and 24. 
Convention session will begin at 10:00 
A.M. with the invocation, followed im- 
mediately by an address of welcome from 
President A. Reed Hayes, Jr. George 
Lawrence, Walt York and Don Callahan 
will then team up to demonstrate 
“Canned foods in your way of living”. 
CMI’s Hal Jaeger will then address the 
convention on the subject, “Institutional 
Market for Canned Foods”. His address 
will be followed by the Secretary’s report 
and the Resolutions Committee report by 
Miss Helen Connor. 


There will be a Tomato Packers Lunch- 
eon at noon sponsored by the Tomato 
Council and CMI. Theme of the Noon 
Session, beginning at 2:00 P.M. will be 
“Why Worry”. Reed Hayes, Lou Ratzes- 
berger, Carlos Campbell and Hans 
Eggerss, Continental Can Company Pres- 
ident, will handle that subject. At 4:00 
P.M. the Nominating Committee slate 
will be presented by Jim Stewart, Chair- 
man. 


There will be a cocktail hour by 
American Can Company at 6:00 P.M. 
Dinner and entertainment by the Allied 
Industries at 7:00 P.M. 


The “Why Worry” theme will be 
earried into Tuesday morning, when the 
sessions will begin at 10:00 A.M. 
Augustas A. Raffetto, Vice-President of 
the Philadelphia National Bank, will lead 
off with Edgar Balshaw of Safeway 
Stores (to be confirmed), speaking for 
distributors, and American Can’s J. 
Roger Deas capping the climax. 


First Annual PCA Achievement Award 
will be presented at 11:30 A.M. by Presi- 
dent Hayes and Past President Joe Ful- 
lerton. Ty Young and John Weltmer, 
Co-Chairman of the Convention Commit- 
tee, will make the drawing for attendance 
prizes at 11:45 A.M. with adjournment 
at 12:15. 
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SQUARE DANCE AT INDIANA 


As a special added attraction, the 
Entertainment Committee of the Indiana 
Canners Association, is planning a square 
dance in the hotel lobby on Wednesday, 
November 19, the first evening of the 
two-day Fall Convention of the Indiana 
Canners Association to be held at French 
Lick, Indiana. Says Secretary Al Dreyer, 
“This will be in charge of Paul Brady, 
famous caller and square dance special- 
ist.” Everything is lined yp for the Trap 
Shoot, annual feature of this meeting. 
This will start at 10 o’clock Wednesday 
morning, November 18. There will be a 
special ladies luncheon on Thursday, the 
19th, also a canners’ luncheon on the 
same day, following which the regular 
business will begin. Banquet, entertain- 
ment and dinner-dance will be on the 
evening of Thursday, the 19th. 


FREEZERS TO DISCUSS MUTUAL 
PROBLEMS WITH ALL 
INDUSTRY GROUPS 


An unprecedented four-day session at 
which every group concerned with the 
marketing of frozen foods will jointly 
discuss mutual problems was announced 
last week by M. K. Spiegl, president, 
Spieg] Farms, Salinas, Calif., and presi- 
dent, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers. 


The convention, which will be held 
under the auspices of the N.A.F.F.P., will 
take place at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York, Jan. 31 to Feb. 3, inclusive, shortly 
following the Canners Convention at 
Atlantic City. 


Among topics to be discussed at separ- 
ate sessions will be such matters as size 
and weight of packages, physical hand- 
ling and marking of goods at retail, 
grading, market research, methods of 
display, trends in distribution, design of 
packages, personnel and store-operating 
methods, warehousing, product procure- 
ment, and a number of others. 


One of the major features of the con- 
vention will be “The Greatest Frozen 
Food Show on Earth,” the first frozen 
food sampling display ever presented. It 
will feature prepared and specialty foods 
exclusively. This aspect of the frozen 
food field now accounts for one-third of 
total retail sales and is growing rapidly. 


Booths will be arranged in circus- 
style, with heating and serving facilities 
available, to permit sampling of a wide 
variety of frozen foods. 


Registration cards and hotel reserva- 
tions may be obtained from the National 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, 1415 
K St., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Reusswig Calls for Unity in 


Opposing R-P Emasculation 


Canner, Broker, Wholesaler, Retailer—links in food chain—must 
be strongly cemented together by a single purpose and aim, NFBA 
Chairman tells lowa Wholesalers—scores “good faith” clause. 


The current attempts to destroy the 
Robinson-Patman Act provide a challenge 
to every fair-minded and fair-thinking 
businessman in the country’ today, 
E. Norton Reusswig, National Chairman 
of the National Food Brokers Association 
told Iowa wholesalers last week. 

Speaking before the convention meet- 
ing of the Wholesaler’s Food Institute of 
Iowa, Mr. Reusswig said, “We simply 
cannot afford to have this legislation 
emasculated in any form because there 
is too much at stake, not only for the 
entire food industry but for all business 
irrespective of size. If our industry itself 
is to continue to enjoy the benefits of free 
and fair competition, there must be no 
weakening of the Robinson-Patman Act. 
The links in our whole food chain must 
be strongly cemented together by a single 
purpose and aim. The canner and manu- 
facturer, the food broker, the wholesaler, 
and the retailer have prospered and pro- 
gressed with a clear conscience under the 
freedom of enterprise and the prevention 
of monopoly. Efficiency has been stimu- 
lated because the day of the chiseler and 
the special-privileged class of business 
firms has been a memory, NOT a menace. 
And this country will keep it that way 
with your sincere and serious support.” 

He praised S. 1357 and H. R. 5848, the 
two bills now pending in Congress, which 
he said would “strengthen the Robinson- 
Patman Act.” 
the wholehearted support of all of us 
because the passage of either one of 
them will restore the Act to the original 
meaning that Congress had in mind when 
it passed it in bi-partisan accord and 
agreement. . . .These bills are not the 
private property of the food industry but 
are all embrasive for all types of small, 
medium, and yes, large businesses who 
believe and practice fair and free compe- 
tion and the prevention of monopoly.” 


DANGEROUS BILLS 


Turning to what he termed the 
“dangerous bills,’ Mr. Reusswig said, 
“Every one of them permits a seller to 
make price discriminations among his 
own customers if such discriminations 
are ‘made in good faith,’ to meet the 
equally low price of his competitors. On 
the face of it, that sounds rather innocent 
and harmless—‘meeting competition in 
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“These bills must have | 


good faith.’ As a matter of fact it makes 
one wonder whether it was phrased that 
way on purpose, to make it seem so 
innocuous. But we all should know and 
should realize that behind those few 
simple words, there is the dangerous 


E. NORTON REUSSWIG, Nat'l. Chairman 
National Food Brokers Association 
Lestrade Brothers 
New York City 


power to open the door again to all kinds 
of subterfuges and violations. To be 
frank about it, these bills are not the 
least bit concerned with the opposition to 
monopoly, or in keeping competition free, 
fair, and clean. 


“What they are striving to do, and will 
do, unless we successfully meet the 
challenge, is to set up the right of a 
few firms to practice their own particular 
kind of competition. They would provide 
the freedom to these firms to do to 
competition whatever they please without 
regard to others. Instead of protecting 
competition fairly, they would provide 
the loophole for its destruction for the 
benefit of a few.” 


INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


Discussing the importance of strong 
industry cooperation on this and other 
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problems, the NFBA National Chairman 
pointed to the fact that the food industry 
was a series of connecting links, each 
playing a necessary part in the manu- 
facturing and distribution of food prod- 
ucts today. “You have to go back to the 
source, the farmer who raises the food 
and the canner or manufacturer who pro- 
cesses the food which is, in turn, offered 
by the food broker to you and other 
wholesale buyers and sent on through 
your retail buyers to the ultimate 
consumer. 

“One of the strongest parts of this 
chain lies in the middle of the band 
whereby the food broker, acting in behalf 
of his principal, makes a loyal and last- 
ing customer by creating a satisfactory 
and profitable sales contact for both 
parties. As partners in distribution, 
everyone in this chain must work 
together and each of us must realize and 
appreciate the interdependence of the 
different links in the chain.” 


DEATHS 


JOHN GIBBS 


John Gibbs, 74, Chairman of the Board 
of Gibbs & Company, well known Balti- 
more canning firm, died suddenly of a 
heart attack Thursday morning, October 
29. Mr. Gibbs was the son of Rufus 
Gibbs, founder of the firm some 60 years 
ago and father of Dixon Gibbs, present 
president of the firm. Mrs. Gibbs pre- 
ceeded him in death 2 or 3 years ago. 
Details of burial are not known at this 
writing.. (Thursday morning.) 


CHARLES B. BONNER 


Charles B. “Pinky” Bonner who had 
been associated with Albert W. Sisk & 
Son of Preston, Maryland for 20 years, 
passed away at 8:15 A.M. on October 23, 
1953 in the Memorial Hospital at Easton, 
Maryand. Mr. Bonner had been hospital- 
ized for a period of several months. His 
brother, W. Johnson Bonner is also with 
the Sisk organization in its Preston office. 


Surviving the 39 year old Mr. Bonner 
are his wife, the former Miss Rebecca 
Holloway of Hurlock, Maryland, a son 
Wayne age 5 and a daughter, Patricia, 
age 3. 


A. CASTILLO 


Arthur Castillo, well known in New 
York trade circles, died last week at his 
home in Verona, N. J., following a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Castillo was at one time purchas- 
ing manager for A & P’s Pittsburgh 
branch, later joining National Grocery 
Co., Jersey City, as sales manager. In 
1936, he became eastern sales manager 
for the Bosco Co. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Maturity of Peas With Heat Units 


Using the heat unit system, an extremely accurate fore- 
cast of pea maturity at specified harvesting dates 
was made at the Geneva Experiment Station in 1953. 
Advantages and limitations. 


By CHARLES B. SAYRE, Geneva 


Forecastine 


Although seed catalogues say that 
Thos. Laxton peas reach harvesting stage 
in 60 days from planting and Perfection 
peas require about 66 days, the Laxtons 
may require as much as 76 days if the 
peas are planted very early or as little as 
48 days if they are planted late in the 
season. Similarly, the Perfections may 
require 81 to 54 days depending on the 
time of planting. 

Please note that it is the rate of ma- 
turity and not the amount of growth 
that is being discussed. Peas thrive best 
in cool weather (45° to 60°F). If plant- 
ed early when this temperature range 
prevails, peas make a larger growth and 
produce a larger crop, but will require 
more days to reach harvesting maturity 
than if planted in warmer weather. 
However, there is one factor affecting 
maturity that is relatively constant. 
This is the total temperature or effec- 
tive heat units required to bring the crop 
to a specific stage of maturity. The“effec- 
tive heat units” for peas may be defined 
as the amount of daily temperature above 
40°F, since only temperatures above 
40°F are counted as affecting the rate of 
maturity of peas. A very close approxi- 
mation of the effective daily heat units 
for peas can be obtained from the 
formula “mean temperature minus 40°.” 
For example, if the maximum tempera- 
ture on a given day were 70° and the 
minimum that day 50°, the mean temper- 
ature would be 60°. Subtracting 40 from 
60 leaves 20, or the ecective heat units 
60 leaves 20, or the effective heat units 
Geneva, it requires a growing period of 


about 1350 such heat units to bring a 


crop of Thos. Laxton peas to fancy table 
stage of maturity, or a reading of 85 on 
the tenderometer scale. It requires about 
1520 heat units to grow Perfection peas 
to a tenderometer grade of 95. 


From FARM RESEARCH quarterly bulletin of 
New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Geneva and the Cornell University Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Ithaca. 
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The key to forecasting the maturity 
date of a given planting of peas is to 
determine the period required to accumu- 
late the specific number of heat units 
needed for that variety to reach the 
desired stage of maturity. For this 
purpose a long-time average of the daily 
heat units during the pea growing season 
is needed. At least a 10-year average is 
required for reasonable accuracy. 


Using the long-term average, a close 
estimate can be made of the period 
required to accumulate a specific number 
of heat units beginning at any planting 
date. For example, in 1953, our first 
planting of Thos. Laxton peas was made 
on April 17th. Referring to the 27-year 
average heat unit record, it can be seen 
that beginning on April 17th, it will 
require until June 25th to accumulate 
1350 heat units. That was the forecast 
at planting time. Actually, the Laxton 
peas planted April 17th had a tender- 
ometer grade of 85 on June 24th and 
when harvested on June 25th graded 88 
on the tenderometer scale showing the 
accuracy of the heat unit forecast. 


RESULTS IN 1953 


For our experiments in 1953, we 
planned to make 10 successive daily 
harvests of portions of the planting of 
Laxton peas to study the daily changes 
in yield, sieve sizes, and tenderometer 
grades as the peas matured. We also 
planned a similar experiment with Per- 
fection peas but wanted the Perfection 
harvest to begin 10 days later than thé 
Laxtons so that the harvesting periods 
would not overlap. 

Two factors had to be considered in 
scheduling the correct planting date of 
the Perfection variety. First of all, if 
these two varieties were planted on the 
same day, we could expect the Perfections 
would reach harvesting stage about six 
days or 170 heat units later than the 
Laxtons. However, we wanted a 10-day 
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interval between harvests of the two 
varieties. The 27-year average shows 
that we could expect about 307 heat units 
to accumulate in the 10-day period after 
June 25th. Therefore, we would need to 
delay the planting of the Perfection peas 
until 307 heat units would be provided 
for. The slower maturity rate of the 
Perfection peas would account for 170 
heat units difference in harvesting date, 
thus leaving 137 heat units to be pro- 
vided for by delaying the planting of the 
Perfection peas. Referring to the 1953 
Feat unit column, it will he seen that it 
tcok from April 17th until May 5th to 
accumulate 138 heat units. May 5th was 
tren scheduled as the correct date to 
plant the Perfection peas. However 
several heavy rains then kept the soil 
too wet to prepare a good seed bed and 
it was not until May 11th that these 
Perfection peas were planted. On that 
cate it was forecast that these peas 
would reach a tenderometer grade of 95 
on July 10th. This forecast was based on 
(a) the requirement of 1520 heat units 
for Perfection peas to reach this stage of 
maturity, and (b) the 27-year average 
shows that beginning on May 11th it 
requires until July 10th to accumulate 
1520 heat units. The accuracy of this 
forecast is shown by the fact that when 
these peas were harvested on July 10th 
the tenderometer reading was 94. 


The actual number of heat units re- 
quired for a specific variety will vary 
slightly with different seasons and on 
different soils. For example, in 1953 the 
Laxton peas required 1322 heat units to 
reach a tenderometer grade of 85, where- 
as the previous year on a different farm 
Laxton peas required 1349 heat units to 
reach that stage of maturity. Similarly, 
in 1953 Perfection peas required 1511 
heat units to reach a tenderometer grade 
of 95 while in 1952 they required 1520 
heat units. Furthermore, the season may 
prove to be abnormally warm or cool, so 
that heat units may accumulate faster or 
slower than average. Consequently, the 
maturity date forecasted at planting time 
should not be considered absolutely exact. 
However, over a period of years it has 
been found to give a close approximation 
cf the correct harvesting date and serves 
a valuable purpose in scheduling plant- 
ings to facilitate orderly harvesting. 


Heat Units in Degree Days for Peas for 
1953 and 27-Year Average 


1953 27-year average 

Date Daily Total Daily Total 
Arr. 17 0 0 6 6 
18 0 0 8 14 
19 0 0 10 24 
20 0 0 9 33 
21 2 2 8 41 
22 16 18 8 49 
23 10 28 8 57 
24 13 41 9 66 
25 18 59 10 76 
26 19 78 10 86 
27 3 81 8 94 
28 0 81 10 104 
29 "a 88 12 116 


30 13 101 11 127 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


LIGHT-WEIGHT MIST BLOWER 
DEVELOPED 


A multi-purpose mist blower, which is 
far more adaptable than previous models 
used for applying insecticides, has been 
recently tested by The Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and _ the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Highly 
maneuverable, the machine is suited for 
treating small orchards, small _ trees,- 
nursery stock, row crops, grapevines and 
small fruits, and can also be used for 
broadeast spraying and mosquito control. 
The machine was developed by a com- 
mercial concern, according to specifica- 
tions drawn up by S. F. Potts, of the 
U.S.D.A.’s Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, and R. A. Spencer and 
Dr. R. B. Friend, of the Experiment 
Station’s Entomology Department. 


In general, mist blowers have an 
advantage over ordinary spray machines 
in that they deliver very small particles 
of highly concentrated insecticides by 
means of a powerful air blast, thus 
giving more complete coverage of foliage. 
In addition, they require far less insecti- 
cide gallonage, since the materials used 
are concentrated, thereby reducing labor 
used for frequent filling of the spray 
tank. Prior to the development of the 
present model, however, most mist 
blowers on the market have been large, 
relatively expensive machines, designed 
primarily for forest insect control and for 
use in large orchards. 


The new mist blower weighs only 200 
pounds and is reasonably priced. It can 
be mounted on a farm tractor, small 
trailer, or pick-up truck. It is already 
being manufactured by the company 
responsible for its development. It comes 
equipped with several different types of 
spray outlets, adapted to various agricul- 
tural usages. 


The machine has been extensively 
tested in Connecticut for several seasons. 
It was found that, in addition to giving 
good insect control on row crops and 
nursery stock, the machine could be used 
for treating pests of small orchards, 
small fruits and grapevines. It is not 
suitable for treating shade trees more 
than 40 feet in height or orchards of 
large area. 


A bulletin describing the new mist 
blower has just been issued by the Con- 
necticut Station. This is Bulletin 572, 
entitled. “Tests of a Light-Weight Mist 
Blower”. Copies may be obtained by 
requesting them from The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, P. O. 
Box 1106, New Haven. 


NEW CAN PRINTER 


Special can printing machine, recently 
developed, is designed for printing small 
quantity runs of round cans. Although 
hand operated, it prints 600 or more 
units per hour and handles cans up to 
16” in diameter and 81%” high; special 
machines are custom built to accom- 
modate larger can sizes. 

Ordinary liquid ink is distributed from 
felt rollers directly to rubber dies; each 
of these units are quickly interchange- 
able to allow for quick printing changes. 
The machine is adaptable to printing in 
one or more colors and requires no spe- 
cial skill to operate efficiently. 


Photographs, prices and detailed liter- 
ature from the manufacturer. The Smith 
Engineering and Tool Co. — 191 Bay 
Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 


NEW CAN PRINTER 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
RELATIONSHIP TO OTHER 
INDUSTRIAL FUNCTIONS 

‘EXPLAINED IN NEW BOOKLET 


The proper relationship between mate- 
rial handling and other functions in an 
industrial organization such as tool de- 
sign, process engineering, industrial 
engineering, plant layout, production and 
material control, purchasing production, 
quality control and inspection, account- 
ing, maintenance, personnel and product 
design is explained in a new 12-page 
booklet published by the Industry Edu- 
cational Committee of The Material 
Handling Institute, Inc. General rules for 
analyzing work-volume and work-density 
are also presented with an example in 
chart form of work-volume analysis. 

The manual is designed to help in 
understanding the proper integration of 
material handling with other depart- 
ments, to give material handling engi- 
neers a_ guide-book and to _ provide 
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teachers and students with better in- 
struction and study material. 


This is the third booklet in the “Li- 
brary of Know-How” prepared under the 
direction of Walter E. Schirmer, Chair- 
man of the Industry Educational Com- 
mittee of MHI. The first booklet presents 
a comprehensive picture of scientific 
material handling. Booklet No. 2 lays 
down thirty-two principles, outlines 
methods of analysis of handling prob- 
lems, and shows how to compute costs 
and savings accurately. The fourth book- 
let will discuss organization of the mate- 
rial handling function. More than twelve 
publications in the “Library of Know- 
How” are planned. 


Copies of Booklet No. 3 may be ob- 
tained (50c each) from The Material 
Handling Institute, Inc., 813 Clark Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Professors and 
students of material handling, however, 
may obtain copies without charge. 


NEW NATURAL VEGETABLE 
COLLOID 


JAGUAR, Stein, Hall’s trade name for 
guar gum, a new natural vegetable 
colloid, is being ollered to industry in 
commercial quantities for a wide range 
of uses. 


The company has prepared a fourteen- 
page booklet, illustrated with informative 
charts. This booklet describes the new 
hydrophilic colloid and presents technical 
data on its physical and chemical proper- 
ties. 


Guar gum is included in the Food and 
Drug Standards of Identity as an 
optional ingredient in salad dressing and 
cheese and has many additional applica- 
tions in the food industry. 


JAGUAR produces high viscosity at 
low concentrations, is cold water swelling 
and develops its properties over a wide 
pH range. Data is presented in the 
booklet demonstrating its excellent thick- 
ening, film forming and _ stabilizing 
characteristics. 


Copies of the booklet as well as free 
samples of JAGUAR may be had by 
writing to: Jaguar, Stein, Hall and 
Company, Inc., 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


G-E TIME SWITCH CATALOG 


A catalog on the complete line of G-E 
time switches, process timers, and time 
meters is available from the General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

The new 24-page bulletin, designated 
GEA-5965, contains selection and appli- 
cation inforation as well as descriptions 
of the various types and models available. 
Features, specifications, operating data 
and pricing information are included in 
the illustrated publication. 
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Maryland Section of the Institute of 
Food Technologists will have as their 
guest speaker at the November meeting, 
Dr. Burton S. Clark, National President 
of the IFT and Director of Research, 
American Can Company at Maywood. Dr. 
Clark will speak on “Current Trends in 
Metal Containers”. The dinner meeting 
will be held at the Stafford Hotel at 6:30 
P.M. on November 13. All interested 
persons are invited to attend. Dinner 
reservations should be forwarded to See- 
vetary Roy Strasburger, 1403 Eutaw 
Place, Baltimore 17. 


Gordon Sternke, dapper sales repre- 
sentative of the Rogers Brothers Seed 
Company in the Midwest, has moved 
from Des Plaines, Illinois to Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. Gordon made the move during 
the summer but he’s been so busy he’s 
just now getting around to telling us 
about it. 


John H. Mathews has been made head 
of the newly-created Chemical Develop- 
ment Department of The Beech-Nut 
Packing Company at Canajoharie, N. Y. 
His duties as Head of the Gum Develop- 
ment Laboratory continue. Richard S. 
Raine has been promoted to manager of 
the Gum Base Division. Mr. Raine joined 
Beech-Nut in 1937. He was transferred 
to the Gum Base Division in Brooklyn in 
1940 as Assistant Manager. Frank Witzel 
was transferred from the Gum Develop- 
ment Laboratory at Canajoharie as 
assistant to Mr. Raine in the Gum Base 
Division. Mr. Witzel, joined the Company 
in 1946 and has headed the Gum Develop- 
ment Laboratory for the past year. Allan 
F. Torres, a graduate of Clark University 
in organic chemistry, has become a mem- 
ber of the Chemical Development staff. 
Mr. Torres recently completed a year of 
graduate study at the University of 
Connecticut. 


Continental Can Company has been 
awarded its fourth consecutive “Oscar of 
Industry” for the best annual financial 
report in the food container industry in 
the annual survey conducted by “Finan- 
cial World”. 5,000 annual reports are 
judged in the yearly survey and awards 
made in 100 industrial classifications. 
Second and third prizes in the food con- 
tainer category went to Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company and the Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company. 
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J. W. Wardell, formerly commodity 
manager of American Can Company’s 
Central division sales department in 
Chicago, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the firm’s Metropolitan New 
York district, D. B. Craver, vice president 
in charge of sales, announced. At the 
same time the can making firm named 
T. K. Webster, formerly sales manager 
of the Chicago district, to succeed Mr. 
Wardell as non-foods commodity man- 
ager for the Central division. J. S. 
Austin, assistant manager of the Chicago 
district sales office since January 1, 1952, 
sueceeds Mr. Webster. 


The San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
will be the sight of the Fifth Western 
Packaging and Materials Handling Ex- 
position scheduled for August 17, 18 and 
19, 1954. The 1953 Exposition was held 
in Los Angeles concurrently with a 
Materials Handling Conference produced 
by the University of Southern California. 
There was a registered attendance of 
over 7,000. The first three shows were 
held in San Francisco. 


The spring meeting of Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute will be 
held on April 3-4, 1954, at the Hotel 
Dennis, Atlantic City, New Jersey, ac- 
cording to announcement made October 
19 by Robert T. Foreman, of R. A. Jones 
& Company, Cincinnati, who is President 
of the Institute. The Hotel Dennis will 
be headquarters hotel for PMMI during 
the Annual Packaging Exposition. 


A record 22,811,946 pounds of beef 
were purchased by USDA during the 
week of October 19. On October 23 
approximately 2% million pounds of 
frozen careas beef (U. S. Utility Grade) 
was purchased at an’ average cost of 
23.66 cents per pound FAS the Port of 
Philadelphia for export to Greece under 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
program. Canned beef contracts awarded 
during the week amounted to 17,797,946 
pounds at an average cost of 38.91 cents 
per pound for deliveries prior to January 
1, and 39.94 cents per pound for deliver- 
ies after January 1. Contracts awarded 
on hamburger were for 2,441,000 pounds 
at an average cost of 35.78 cents per 
pound. The contracts were awarded under 
the Section 32 program, and the products 
will be used in school lunches and other 
outlets. 
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The Gift Service Department of the 
Crosse & Blackwell Company, Baltimore, 
has issued an attractive mouth-watering 
brochure listing in four colors the con- 
tents of 18 different Christmas boxes, 
available to business firms for Christmas 
giving. The boxes, all of them hand- 
somely packaged, range in price from 
$2.95 for a fruit cake to $25.00 for the 
Deluxe V.I.P. hamper, which contains 
such delicacies as anchovies, short bread, 
Old English fruit cake, marmalade, pre- 
serves and jams, Maryland crab soup, 
glace fruit, and many others. 


Samuel G. Barton, president of Market 
Research Corp. of America, will talk on 
new product marketing techniques in an 
address before the 45th annual conven- 
tion of Grocery Manufacturers’ of 
America, Ine., to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, Nov. 9-11, inclusive. 


Morris Friedman has been re-elected 
president of the Penn Mutual Grocery 
Co., Philadelphia wholesalers. 


Steve S. Nisbet, of Gerber Products 
Co., Fremont, Mich., baby food canners, 
has been elected chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


Fred Hendrickson, formerly assistant 
national sales manager for American 
Home Foods, Inc., has been named 
national sales manager for the MeIlhenny 
Co., Avery Island, La., condiment packers. 


.E. C. Harbur, former assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales for 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., has been 
appointed assistant to Walter F. Silber- 
sack, president of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corporation. 


A fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
two fish canning plants at Monterey, 
Calif., October 24, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $390,000. The blaze started in 
the front part of the plant of the Sea 
Beach Canning Co. and spread to the 


Custom House Packing Corp. nearby. The 
Sea Beach plant has not operated this 
year, but was fully equipped, and Ray 
Lucido, one of the owners, estimated the 
loss at $300,000. The Custom House, 
owned by Brayton Wilbur and Thomas 
Franck, of San Francisco, has not been 
in operation for three years and had been 
stripped of equipment, Loss was esti- 
mated at $90,000. 
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Like the diamond cutter and his exacting calcula- 
tions, Canco exercises meticulous care in every de- 


rep aration... 


For you, Canco’s relentless effort to produce perfect 
containers means fewer work stoppages on your pro- 
duction lines, lower packing costs and maximum 


| First step to perfection your of di 


Canco’s precise specifications for its containers are 
arrived at only after exhaustive laboratory tests, pilot- 
line manufacturing trials and experimental packs. 
This zeal for container perfection also applies to raw 


materials, packing—even shipping. 


[ That’s why the containers which roll off Canco 
‘ 
lines can best take your products to market at a profit. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN 
CAN 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


The Sanitary Can—pertected by Canco—made 
commercial canning of fruits and vegetables pos- 
sible; revolutionized the grocery business ; helped 
_ raise the national level of nutrition and health. 
Through the years, constant Canco pioneer- 
ing and cooperation with the canning industry 
have brought forth widespread process and prod- 
uct improvement—opening new markets for 
canned foods of all kinds. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Summer Shipments of Peas at Post-War Low 


Summer shipments of peas, June 1 to 
October 1, set a new low mark since the 
end of World War II, according to figures 
released this week by the National Can- 
ners Association Division of Statistics. 
Total canner shipments at 10.9 million 
actual cases were 16 per cent below the 
13 million cases shipped same period last 
year, and compare with 12.8 million cases 
shipped during the period in 1951, 15.3 
million in 1950, 11.5 million in 1949, 11.2 
million in 1948, 14.3 million in 1947, and 
22 million in 1946. On July 1, 1953 dis- 
tributors held a minimum 3,266,000- 
actual cases. The first report of distrib- 
utor stocks for this season will be made 
toward the end of November as of the 
1st of November. At that time it will be 
possible to get a complete picture of the 
situation, but it seems hardly likely that 
distributor stocks can be much reduced 
from the July 1 level. 


The Association reports that canners 
started the season on June 1 with 3,419,- 
633 actual cases, 28 per cent less than 
the 1952-53 carryover of 4,740,059 cases. 
The 1953 pack of 31,365,949 cases was 7 
per cent above the 1952 pack of 29% 
million cases, making for a total 1953-54 
supply of 34,785,582 cases or 2 per cent 
above last year. Following the above 
mentioned shipments, canners’ stocks as 
of October 1 stood at 23,865,598 cases, 13 
per cent above the 21,158,883 cases held 
a year ago. 

In total, roughly 30 per cent of the pea 
pack and carryover had been shipped 
by the 1st of October. Percentagewise a 
much larger proportion of the Alaska 
pack had been shipped. Of the starting 
supply of approximately 8 million cases 
of Alaskas, 3.3 million cases or 41 per 
cent had been shipped, leaving total 
stocks of 4.8 million cases. On the other 
hand but 28 per cent or 7.6 million cases 
of the total supply of 26.7 million cases 
of Sweets was shipped out by October 1, 
leaving stocks on hand of 19.1 million 
cases. 


By area and variety, New York and 
Maine had shipped out roughly 32 per 
cent of their stocks of Sweets, leaving 
789,920 cases in their warehouses. Mid- 
Atlantic canners had shipped out about 
55 per cent of their Alaskas, leaving 
435,318 cases, and about 35 per cent of 
their Sweets, leaving 810,063 cases. Mid- 
west had shipped about 39 per cent of 
their Alaskas, leaving 4,087,490 cases, 
and about 27 per cent of the total supply 
of Sweets, leaving 11,290,961 cases. The 
West Coast had shipped just over one- 
half of their Alaskas, leaving 238,126 
cases, and about 31 per cent of their 
Sweets, leaving 6,213,720 cases. 

Of the 4,760,934 cases of Alaskas held 
by canners throughout the country, 
1,962,000 cases were fancy, 1,703,000 


cases extra standard, and 1,096,000 cases 
standard. Approximately 86 per cent of 
this total, or 4,087,490 cases were held 
in the Midwest, with more or less odd 
lots of all qualities and can sizes held in 
the Mid-Atlantic and West Coast. 75 
per cent or 3,423,771 cases of the Alaskas 
were in the No. 3038 size, with 666,154 
cases of 10’s all grades, and 515,018 
cases of 48/8 ounce and a small balance 
in miscellaneous sizes. 


SWEETS—Of the total 19,104,664 
cases of Sweets held throughout the 
country on October 1, 12 million or 63 
per cent were fancy, 5.2 million or 27 
per cent were extra standard, and 1.8 
million or nearly 10 per cent standard. 
Just under 60 per cent or 11.3 million 
cases of the Sweets were held in the Mid- 
west, approximately 33 per cent or 6.2 
million cases in the West, and about 3% 
per cent or approximately 800,000 cases 
each in the Northeast and Mid-Atlantic. 
75 per cent or 14.3 million cases of 
Sweets were in the No. 303 size, while 
there were just over 2 million cases each 
of 8 ounce and No. 10, with only small 
holdings in other sizes. 


APPLESAUCE—September shipments 
of 1,535,209 cases of Applesauce, accord- 
ing to NCA, ran well ahead of last 
September shipments of 974,771 cases. 
Despite a larger pack, July through 
September, 3.5 million cases, compared 
with 2.5 same period last year, stocks on 
hand October 1 at 1.7 million cases, were 
below the 2 million cases held last 
October 1. Of the total stocks on hand 
October 1, 853,713 cases were held in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
706,400 cases in California, and only 
97.880 cases in New York, with a small 
balance in other States. Of a total 
September pack of 2% million cases, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia 


‘ packed 1%4 million cases, New York less 


than % million, and California 310,000 
cases. 


APPLES—tThe total supply of apples 
to October 1 at 514,190 cases of 10’s, was 
but one-third the supply available to this 
time last year, due to the fact that the 
carryover this year was far below last 
year. October stocks at 299,000 cases 
compared with 731,000 cases same date 
last year. Because of a lack of supplies, 
shipments too have been well below a 
year ago. During August and September 
shipments totaled but 215,186 cases, com- 
pared with 777,717 cases same _ two 
months in 752. 


RSP CHERRIES—July 1 to October 1 
shipments of 1,687,945 actual cases of 
red pitted cherries, according to NCA, 
are 25 per cent below the 2,248,810 cases 
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shipped during the same period in 1952, 
so that despite the fact that the carry- 
over of 113,000 cases was 47 per cent 
below a year ago and the pack at 3.8 
million was 1 per cent below the 1952 
pack, October 1 stocks of 2,273,723 cases 
were 22 per cent above the 1,856,145 
cases held October 1, 1952. 


BABY FOODS —Canner shipments 
January 1 to October 1, 1953, 113,460,000 
dozens of canned baby food, were 8 per 
cont above ihe 105 million dozens shipped 
curing the same period of 1952, accord- 
ing to NCA reports. Due to a 17 per 
cent largcr~ pack, January’ through 
September, canners’ October 1 stock at 
54 million dozens were 12 per cent above 
the supply of 48 million dozens held 
October 1, 1952. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Fill-in Buying Expected To Continue— 
Tomatoes Unexciting—Bean Offerings On 
Short Side—Corn, Peas Quiet—Pumpkin 
Shortage Developing—Sweet Potato Produc- 
tion Cut Reported—No Rush To Buy As 
Citrus Openings Are Named—Apple Sauce 
Rush Over——Holes Appear In Fruit Lists— 
Disappointing Maine Sardine Season Closing 
—Salmon Buying Limited—Strong Under- 
tone In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Canned fruit held 
the market spotlight here this week with 
distributors rechecking their holdings 
and commitments in the face of a grow- 
ing shortage of some sizes on the coast. 
Opening prices for new pack Florida 
citrus were also commanding attention, 
with buyers disposed to refrain from 
making early-season commitments in the 
expectation of a more advantageous mar- 
ket later on. General firmness prevailed 
in canned vegetables during the week, 
and the canned fish division of the mar- 
ket was without important change. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors are 
giving their inventory position a closer 
look in the light of supply maladjust- 
ments brought about by unfavorable 
weather during the canning season this 
year. As a result, more fill-in buying is 
in prospect between now and convention 
time, a period in which there is normally 
very little new buying witnessed in 
canned foods. 


TOMATOES—Some fill-in demand is 
reported, with canners not anxious to 
force sales at the expense of price. Cur- 
rent quotations for standards find tri- 
state 1s holding at 90-95 cents, with 303s 
at $1.15-$1.20, 2s at $1.25 to $1.30, 2%s 
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at $1.80-$1.85, and 10s at $6.50 and up- 
wards, all f.o.b. canneries. 


BEANS — Late-season crop damage 
killed off canner expectations of making 
a better green bean pack in the East, 
and current offerings continue on the 
short side. Tri-state canners are holding 
standard 303s at $1.20 and up, with 
extra standards at a low of $1.35 and 
fancy French style at $1.65 and better. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—A moderate 
eall for corn is reported, with fancy 
wholegrain golden at  Pennsylvania- 
Maryland canneries generally held at a 
minimum of $1.55 for 303s, with crushed 
at $1.45 and standard crushed at $1.10, 
f.o.b. Fancy crushed white 303s are firm 
at $1.60. The market for peas has shown 
relatively little activity during the week, 
and prices are without change. A grow- 
ing shortage of pumpkin is developing, 
and canners are firm on new pack with 
fancy 2%s at $1.30 and 10s at $5.35, at 
canneries. Reports of a cut in canned 
sweet potato production below canners’ 
planned production schedules has buyers 
checking over their stocks. New pack 
golden is reported offered out of Mary- 
land at $1.85 for 3803 fancy whole in 
syrup with 3 squat fancy whole in syrup 
at $2.50 and 2%s at $2.75, with some 10s 
quoted at $9.75, f.o.b. packing plants. 


CITRUS—More opening prices are 
coming out, covering early-season opera- 
tions, but buyers are showing no tend- 
ency to trample one another in a rush to 
buy. Sweetened grapefruit juice, new 
pack, is offered at 90 cents for 2s and 
$1.90 for 46-ounce, with blended juice at 
$1.02% and $2.20, and orange juice at 
$1.12% and $2.30. New pack fancy 
grapefruit segments in light syrup are 
quoted at $1.45 for 303s, with fancy 
citrus salad 303s at $2.05 and fancy 
orange juice segments at $2.25, all f.o.b. 
Florida canneries. Notwithstanding the 
sold-up position of the market, insofar as 
carryover is concerned, and dire predic- 
tions as to what may happen to this 
year’s heavy citrus crop in the event of 
one or more hurricanes, distributors are 
venerally sitting on the sidelines insofar 
as new pack is concerned. Many buyers 
feel that the market may work to lower 
levels by the close of the year if all goes 
well with the growing crop. 


APPLE SAUCE—Some demand for 
pack apple sauice continues, but the 
vade generally is not stocking far ahead 
n this item, notwithstanding the smaller 
ipplies. Eastern canners offer new pack 

ney 308s at $1.80, with 10s at $9.25- 

.50, f.o.b. canneries. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With full 
ssortments a thing of the past, many 
inners are beginning to hang up the 
old out” sign on some grades and sizes. 
\t the moment, standard 2%s Bartlett 
ears are reported generally cleared 
rom first hands, and a growing shortage 
! 10s is reported. In fruit cocktail, 10s 
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are the short item, while in peaches both 
2%s and 10s are in increasingly tight 
supply in canner hands, particularly on 
standard quality. 


SALMON—Distributors are not con- 
vinced that salmon will move any too 
well on the basis of current quotations, 
and hence continue to limit buying to the 
better moving varieties. There was a 
firm price position reported on the Coast 
during the week, but little in the way of 
new business developed locally. 


TUNA—There was a strong undertone 
prevailing this week on both domestic 
and imported tuna packs. The trade, 
however, was showing a tendency to 
work against current inventories, and 
new demand was not of important pro- 
portions here this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Routine—Ready Response To Citrus 
Cfferings—Heavy Shipment Of Sauce Arriv- 
ing—Alaska Salmon Pack Smallest In Many 
Years—Uneasiness In Pumpkin—Tomatoes 
Routine—Beans Hard To Find—lInactivity In 
Peas Causing Some Jitters—No. 10 Fruits 
Scarce—Northwest Fruits In Good Position. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Oct. 29, 1953 


THE SITUATION—In the absence of 
any real market activity, this week was 
highlighted by an address by Senator 
Paul Douglas of Illinois speaking on the 
Robinson-Patman Act and the current 
activity to both strengthen and weaken 
the Act by opposing factions. Senator 
Douglas spoke before a record gathering 
of Food Brokers and many other repre- 
sentatives of the Food Industry in 
Chicago. 


As to business itself, action consisted 
of mainly fill-in buying or efforts to buy 
merchandise that no longer exists. Blue 
Lake beans still carry top priority on all 
short lists but buyers are drawing a com- 


plete blank as nothing exists and won’t 
until another pack makes its appearance. 
Top quality beans of any variety, par- 
ticularly tens, are growing very tight 
and a repetition of last year’s bare mar- 
ket seems obvious in the near future. 
Buyers are also finding fruit cocktail in 
tens is either very difficult or impossible 
to buy with shortages apparent in shelf 
sizes as well. In fact, there are short- 
ages appearing in many lines of canned 
fruit in tens and all indications point to 
insufficient supplies to cover anticipated 
demands. Florida citrus canners are now 
offering firm prices on new pack citrus 
juices for immediate shipment as early 
juice is now going into cans. The re- 
sponse has been excellent although pur- 
chases are on the light side as the trade 
await better quality natural juice. There 
are a few exceptions but generally 
canned food markets are holding up very 


_ well pricewise. 


CITRUS—With the market bare of 
citrus juices and particularly orange, 
Florida canners found a ready response 
to their first offerings of new pack citrus. 
Offering for prompt shipment only and 
with sugar added juice all that’s avail- 
able, canners are selling on the basis of 
$2.60 for 46 oz. orange and $1.15 for 2s 
with blended at $2.30 and $1.02% and 
grapefruit at $1.95 and $.90. Orange 
juice is getting the heaviest play here 
and for shipment under packer’s label 
only as this market is almost exclusively 
an unsweetened market. Canners report 
excellent early grapefruit and expect a 
“vintage year” for this juice. 


APPLE SAUCE—Fancy “New York 
sauce, sold here earlier at $1.85 for 303s 
and $9.65 for tens, is now coming into 
Chicago in heavy volume. The trade 
have not hesitated to order, heavy ship- 
ments against contracts as they expect 
the market to move higher. As reported 
here last week, some quotations are al- 
ready at the $2.00 level for 303s and con- 
tract prices are not good much after 
December 1st. As a result, canners are 
moving plenty of sauce as it is packed. 


Sts a Wendel 


The “Roto-Flo” Washer 


Continuous washer for cut corn, 
lima beans, peas or similar food 
products. 3 washes with 2 changes 
of water turn out a cleaner, bright- 
er and better product for you. 5 
distinct operations in one contin- 
uous unit. Write for Bulletin 
CT-953. 


' BALTIMORE 24, MD., 


U. S. A. 
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MARKET NEWS 


SALMON — Final figures on the 
Alaska pack of salmon now show a total 
pack that is the smallest in many, many 
years. Despite this fact, the market is 
anything but firm or maybe lack of con- 
fidence on the trade’s part would be a 
better way to describe the situation. A 
squeeze between higher operating costs 
and lower production is causing a great 
deal of concern for all those involved in 
this industry. It’s a problem that will 
probably get worse before it gets better 
and no one is happy about the situation. 
Currently, fancy tall reds are offered at 
$27.00 with pinks at $18.00 and chums 
anywhere from $12.50 to $14.00. Sales 
continue on the light side. 


PUMPKIN—Slow sales are causing 
considerable uneasiness on the part of 
the canning industry and prices are be- 
ing shaded. Fancy 2%s are down to 
$1.40 generally with even lower prices 
reported in some cases. No. 300s are of- 
fered at $.95 down from previous levels 
but tens are still holding at $5.00 and 
should continue firm in view of the situa- 
tion on canned fruits. Some real cold 
weather might help the matter but sum- 
mer seems reluctant to leave the Mid- 
west. 


TOMATOES — The big splash on 
tomato juice at $2.05 for fancy 46 oz. 
has come and gone but it has had its 
effect. Considerable juice was sold on 
this basis and buyers will be reluctant 
to raise their ideas when they again 
come into the market. Standard tomatoes 
are just about holding their own at $1.26 
for 303s with 2s listed at anywhere from 
the same figure to $1.40. Fancy catsup is 
steady at a bottom of $10.00 for tens 
and $1.60 to $1.65 for 14 oz. Total sup- 
plies of catsup will be less this year than 
they were last year, in fact, if sales hold 
up this item should come up short. In 
the meantime, sales are only routine. 


BEANS —The trade are finding it 
difficult to buy better grades of beans 
and tens are particularly difficult to find. 


Fancy 2 sieve cuts, both green and wax, ° 


are selling here at $1.85 to $1.90 for 303s 
with tens at $10.00 to $10.25 with sup- 
plies very limited. Extra standard 303s 
are offered at $1.45 to $1.55 while stand- 
ard cuts are generally held at $1.25 for 
303s and $7.00 for tens. It appears now 
that beans will be just as short this year 
as they were last season. 


PEAS—Current inactivity due to ex- 
cessive inventories is having some effect 
on the thinking of. Wisconsin canners 
and there has been evidence of price 
shading. However, most canners are 
holding at $1.20 for standard fours in 
303 tins with tens at $7.00 and very little 
left to sell of the latter item. Extra 
standard fours are offered at $1.30 and 
threes at $1.40. Fancy threes are listed 
from most sources at $1.60 for 303s and 
$9.25 for tens. 
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CALIFORNIA FRUITS—The impor- 
tant item currently is fruit cocktail as 
the trade here are trying to buy tens 
and can’t find them. In fact, most can- 
ners are still off the market on all sizes 
until they can better compare sales 
against unsold stocks. Cling peaches in 
No. 10s are also difficult to find and some 
canners are now turning down orders on 
standards in any size. Where they can 
be found choice tens are listed at $9.25 
while 2%s are bringing $2.50. Pears too 
are in much better position than they 
have been for the past two years and 
prices are firm in the face of a much 
smaller pack. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Canners in 
this area seem well pleased with the sale 
of pears this year which is a welcome 
change from the past two years and 
prices are holding firm at $3.45 for 2%s 
choice with tens at $12.25. Standards ap- 
pear to be on the short side already with 
some factors withdrawn. The current 
plum pack will be away off from last 
year although prices are the same with 
fancy 2%s bringing $2.25 and tens $7.75 
while choice are held at $2.10 and $7.00. 
The Elberta peach pack is also down in 
the Northwest and the trade are finding 
their orders for tens being turned down. 
What little is available is firmly held at 
$12.25 for fancy grade with 2%s at $3.50. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Slower Trading Activity Causing Little Con- 
cern—Dry Beans Advanced—Shortage No. 
10 Fruit Developing—Tomato Canning Con- 
tinues—Strong Demand For Apples—Har- 
vesting Of Light Olive Crop Underway—B.C. 
Salmon Pack Above Last Year—Sardine 
Landings Negligible—Mackerel Catch Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 29, 1953 


THE SITUATION—Trading activities 
on most items in the canned foods list 
have slowed down somewhat but this is 
causing no concern since fall business 
has been well above expectations with 
most canners. Quite a few minor ad- 
vances have been made in recent weeks 
and the spread between the highs and 
lows in lists are smaller than earlier in 
the season. Some packs, such as aspara- 
gus and apple sauce are closely sold up, 
and there are also items in the general 
fruit list that are in light supply. Toma- 
toes are proving a rather larger pack 
than had been expected by some, with 
good weather conditions and a record- 
breaking yield per acre contributing to 
the showing. Some items, especially in 
the tomato products list, continued to be 
sold at prices said to be less than cost. 


DRY BEANS—Harvesting of the Cali- 
fornia dry bean crop is progressing 
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rapidly, with the light rains late in the 
month followed by drying winds that 
held down losses. Prices have advanced 
slightly and the index number of dry 
bean prices is now 232.4, compared with 
212.8 a year ago. Pink beans advanced 
from 50 cents to 75 cents per hundred 
pounds during the week and blackeyes 
were up 10 cents, with some sales to 
canners. 


FRUITS—tThere is little new or dif- 
ferent in the California canned fruits 
end of the market. The pack of Bartlett 
pears was below early expectations and 
sales have been quite heavy. It would 
seem that there might easily be a short- 
age of this fruit in the No. 10 size and 
some canners are attempting to tie sales 
of this size with some of the more plenti- 
ful sizes. Incidentally, this shortage of 
No. 10s is commencing to show up in 
other fruits, including peaches, cherries, 
fruit cocktail and apricots. Quite a few 
canners are preparing to bring out re- 
vised price lists and it is suggested that 
some small adjustments upward may be 
expected. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes is going into November with quality 
keeping up quite well, although the fruit 
is running to small size. Sales are of a 
routine nature and much of the business 
during the week has been on about this 
basis: Fancy solid pack, No. 303, $1.60; 
No, 2, $1.95; No. 2%, $2.45, and No. 10, 
$8.75. Standard, No. 303, $1.25; No. 2, 
$1.45; No. 2%, $1.85, and No. 10, $6.75. 
Prices on tomato juice vary somewhat, 
with No. 2 fancy moving generally at 
$1.10, 46 oz. at $2.35 and No. 10 at $4.50. 


APPLES—A feature of the market is 
the demand for apples in any form. Can- 
ners are shipping canned apples and 
apple sauce as fast as it is processed and 
some have almost none in their ware- 
houses. There is a strong demand for 
apple juice, with dried apples selling at 
about double the prices prevailing in re- 
cent years. Apple sauce of California 
Gravensteins:is priced generally at $1.65 
for fancy, but a few sales have been re- 
ported at more. 


OLIVES—The picking and processing 
of olives is under way in a few districts 
and this will soon become quite general. 
There is no doubt but that the crop will 
prove a very light one but estimates vary 
and will not be very authorative until 
about the first of December. Sales of 
canned ripe olives are keeping up well 
and promise to pass the 2,000,000 case 
mark before the end of the year. Prices 
to growers for the new crop have not 
been set, but promise to be well ahead of 
those of last year. 


SALMON—The canning of salmon in 
Alaska has come to an end but opera- 
tions are still under way in British 
Columbia. To October 17 this pack had 
reached a total of 1,754,773 cases, or 
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about a half million cases more than last 
year to a corresponding date. Reports 
indicate that the market with Great Bri- 
tain, which has dropped off sharply in 
recent years, may be revived. Members 
of the salmon canning industry in Brit- 
ish Columbia have joined in an effort to 
pool orders for equipment for the fish- 
ing and canning industry and place these 
with the mother country in return for 
orders for canned salmon. The pack for 
1953 to the October date was made as 
follows: Sockeye, 509,575 cases; chinook, 
11,755; steelhead, 2,585; blueback, 2,055; 
coho, 106,063; pink, 793,151, and chum, 
329,589. 


SARDINES—Landings of pilchards, 
or sardines, at California ports for the 
season through October 21 has amounted 
to but 1,346 tons, with all of this catch 
delivered at San Pedro and Long Beach, 
with the exception of 58 tons at Mon- 
terey. With fishermen receiving $100 a 
ton for their catches, prices on the 
canned product are expected to be be- 
tween $11.00 and $12.00 a case for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce. 


MACKEREL—The catch of mackerel 
for canning in California waters for the 
present year to October 17 amounted to 
23,330 tons, against 43,050 for the cor- 
responding month last year. Pacific 
mackerel amounted to but 404 tons of 
this total, against 5,325 tons for last 
year. The last sales of canned Pacific 
mackerel were at $8.50 a case and most 
of the sales of jack mackerel are now 
at this figure, although some have been 
reported at $8.00. 


TUNA—Representatives of the Japa- 
nese canned tuna industry were in San 
Francisco, Calif., recently and as a re- 
sult of their survey of the U. S. market 
it has been announced that plans are 
being made for the export to this country 
of about 1,500,000 cases of tuna in 1954, 
with emphasis on brine pack in prefer- 
ence to oil. 


BAHAR HEADS NEW YORK 
FROZEN FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


Morris V. Bahar of Nassau-Suffolk 
Frozen Food Co., New Hyde Park, was 
elected president of the Frozen Food 
Distributors Assn. of Greater New York 
at the first Fall meeting of that group on 
Oct. 20. He replaces George McRoberts 
of McRoberts Bros., Jersey City, the 
retiring president. Other officers are: 
Walter Peeters, also of Nassau-Suffolk, 
who was elected treasurer , and Harry K. 
Schauffler, executive director of the 
national distributors association, who 
continues as secretary of the local group. 

Main topic for discussion at the Hotel 
New Yorker meeting was the need for a 
more harmonious distributor-packer rela- 
tionship, especially with the prepared 
food packers whose products have become 
increasingly important in contributing to 
distributor volume. To improve this rela- 
tionship, President Bahar appointed a 
committee headed by E. J. Maher of 
Snow Kist Frozen Foods, Jersey City. 
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CANADA PACKS 


Preliminary figures covering the 1953 
packs of peas, cherries and raspberries in 
Canada have been released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics through the 
Canadian Food Processors Association. 
The 1953 pack of peas, according to the 
report, totaled 3,666,879 actual cases of 
24 cans (100,173,054 pounds) compared 
with 3,342,139 cases (92,556,740 pounds) 
in 1952, and 4,236,518 cases (115,024,172 
pounds) in 1951. Approximately 55 per 
cent or 2,015,379 cases of the 1953 pack 
was produced in Ontario; 657,617 cases 
in Quebec, 442,778 cases in British 
Columbia, 438,538 cases in the prairies, 
and 112,566 cases in the maritimes. The 
bulk of the 1953 pack was made in the 
15 and 20 ounce sizes, 1,738,305 cases and 
1,472,093 cases respectively. 


Peas, frozen (not for reprocessing) in 
1953 totaled 7,829,274 pounds, while 
4,458,849 pounds were frozen for repro- 
cessing. Raw products purchased for the 
1953 pack, both canned and frozen, 
totaled 85,399,347 pounds. 


CHERRIES—The 1953 pack of canned 
cherries in Canada, totaled 217,790 actual 
cases (6,322,865 pounds) compared with 
225,775 cases (7,416,490 pounds) in 1952, 
and 292,369 cases (9,014,536 pounds) in 
1951. Most of the Canada pack of canned 
cherries, 168,630 cases, were produced in 
Ontario. The 15 ounce size (195,160 
cases) accounted for the bulk of the 1953 
pack. 


Quick frozen cherries in 1953, not for 
reprocessing, totaled 2,523,011 pounds, 
while 1,140,684 pounds were quick frozen 
for reprocessing, and 897,440 pounds 
were processed in SO-2. Raw products 
used for jam purposes only including 
SO-2 and quick frozen for reprocessing 
totaled 3,657,841 pounds produced domes- 
tically, and 65,931 pounds imported. Raw 
products used for all other purposes 
including canned and quick frozen, not 
for reprocessing, amounted to 6,805,189 
pounds in 1953. 


RASPBERRIES—The 1953 pack of 
canned raspberries, according to the 
report, totaled 178,111 actual cases of 24 
cans (4,601,138 pounds) compared with 
111,639 cases (2,806,070 pounds) in 1952, 
and 159,359 cases (4,108,569 pounds) in 
1951. Ontario produced aproximately 66 
per cent of the 1953 pack with British 
Columbia packing about one-third. The 
15 ounce size was by far the most pop- 
ular, accounting for 163,202 cases of the 
total 1953 pack. 


The 1953 quick frozen pack (not for 
reprocessing) totaled 1,483,398 pounds, 
while the frozen pack for reprocessing, 
totaled 6,067,149 pounds. 317,121 pounds 
were processed in SO-2. Raw product 
used for jams, including SO-2 and quick 
frozen for reprocessing, amounted to 
8,164,007 pounds produced domestically, 
and 299,412 pounds imported. Raw prod- 
uct used for all other purposes, including 
canning and quick frozen not for repro- 
cessing, totaled 2,977,396 pounds. 
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FORECASTING PEA MATURITY 
(Continued from Page 11) 
Heat Units in Degree Days for Peas for 
1953 and 27-Year Average 
1953 27-year average 
Date Daily Total Daily Total 


May 1 8 109 15 142 
2 9 118 17 159 
3 2 120 14 173 
4 18 138 14 187 
5 18 156 17 204 
6 24 180 18 222 
7 17 197 17 239 
8 18 215 14 253 
9 27 242 15 268 


July 1 38 1533 31-1545 


3 22 ~=1589 29 1603 
4 25 1614 29 1632 
5 36 30 1662 
6 32 1682 32 
7 32 1714 32 
8 22 1736 33 =-1769 
9 20 1756 34 =1803 
10 26 1782 34 =1837 


10 29 (271 15 
11 35 306 14-297 

12 30-336 14 311 

13 16 16 327 
14 12 364 15 342 
15 12 376 17-359 
16 17 393 18 377 
17 21 414 18 395 4 

18 16 430 18 413 

19 21 451 18 431 

20 27-478 19 450 
21 29-507 20 470 
22 18 23 

23 11 21 514 

24 18 554 19 533 
25 17 20 553 
26 15 586 21 
27 11 597 22 596 
28 12 22 
29 14 623 22 640 
30 9 632 22 662 

31 15 647 24-686 
June 1 23 «670 24 710 
2 20 24 734 
3 25 715 25 759 
4 28 25 784 
5 37-780 25 809 
6 33-813 26 835 
7 15 828 24 859 
8 28 856 24-883 
9 28 884 25 908 
10 21 25 933 

11 17 922 27 960 
12 19 941 28 988 
13 16 957 27 1015 = 
14 20. 977 27 1042 
15 23 1000 28 1070 
17 28 1058 28 1125 
18 25 1083 28 1153 
19 39 ©1122 27 

20 42 1164 30 1210 ibe. 
21 41 1205 29 1239 

22 32 1287 28 1267 

23 21 1258 30 1297 
24 24 1282 28 1325 as 

25 38 1320 31 1356 
26 34 1354 31 1387 
27 32 1386 30 1417 
28 38 1424 32 1449 
29 33 1457 33 1482 

30 38 1495 32 1514 
2 34 1567 29 1574 ‘ial 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 4.30 
Mammoth 3.90 
3.75 
3.40-3.50 
Center Cuts 1.80 
Fey. Gr. Tip & Wh. No. 2 
Lg./Med. 3.45 
Med./Small 3.40 
Cut Spears 3.25 
Midwest, All Gr., Cuts, & Tips 
8 oz. 1.55-1.60 
Pic. 1.80 
No. 300 2.25-2.35 
o. 10 15.50 
BEANS, StTrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. ........1.05-1.0714 
1.65-1.75 
No. 1.90-2.00 
No. 9.00-9.25 
Fey., Cut Ung., Me. 303......1.60-1.75 
Ex. Std., 5 
No. 303 ad 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303........1.20-1.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York 
No. 303 1.80 
1.70 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std. No. 303 1.40 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., No. 308, 1 2.70 


No. 303, 2 sv. ... 
2.25 
No. 10 12.50 
Fey., Cut, No. 303, 3 sv.........1.85-1.90 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 4 sv. mnt 11 
No. 10, 4 sv. 50 
No. 10 7.50 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr. No. 308 ............ 1.45 
o. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ma. 7.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States — 
Midwest, Fey., Small Gr., 
No. 303 2.20 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
WISCONSIN 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
No. 10, Whole, 120/0...........s0s00+ 9.50 
80/0 7.50 
60/0 6.50 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, No. 2 1.00 
Fey., Diced, No. 
CARROTS 
N. Y. Fey., Diced, No. 303..........1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Wis., Fancy., Diced, 
1.2214-1.25 
No. 6.25 
Md., Fey. Diced No. 308 ............. 1.10 
No. 10 6..00 
Texas, Fey., Sl. or Diced, 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Diced, No. 1.17% 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
EAST 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308 ........ 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Gold, W.K., 8 1.05 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
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Std., No. 303 -20 
Fey., Gold., C.S., No. 303....1. ie. 55 
Ex. Std., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02z....... 1.0214-105 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 50 
Ex. Std., 8 oz -95 
12 oz. Vac. 1.40 
1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02z......... 1.00-1.0214 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 3038 1.15 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.12%4 
PEAS. 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25-1.30 
7.00 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 
Std., 4 sv., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.50 
Std., Ung., No. 303. .......000 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Ungar, 8 -85-.90 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ungr., No. 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
New YorK SWEETS 
Bey., 2 & Mec 2.35 
3 sv., No. 303 1.85 
5 sv., No. 303 1.57% 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308 ...... 1.55-1.60 
4 sv. 1.45-1.55 
Ungraded 1.40 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
No. 303 2.40-2.50 
No. 303 1.90-2.00 
11.75-12.00 
No. 1.60-1.6214 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 OZ. .95 
No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 Sv., 8 85-.8714 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 -sv. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


MIDWEST SWEETS 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 8038.. .2.00 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 8038..........00 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303..........00000 1.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.45 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038......ccsee 1.35 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.15 
:00-7.25 
POTATOES, SWEET 

Md., Fey., Sy. Pack 8 o0z....... 1,20-1.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.95 
No. 3 Squat 2.60-2.80 

_ 9.75-10.50 
No. 3 Vac 2.50-2.65 
Was, Mes B, 1.90 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 95 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.10 
No. 2% 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.30-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70-1.80 
No. 10 6.00 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303......... 
No. 2 1.15 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 4.75 


Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
TOMATOES 
Thx. Btd.,, No. 
No. 2 1.5 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 
90-1.00 
No. 308 1501.25 
No, 2 1.25-1.40 
1.80-2.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
INDIANA, Fey., Whole, No. 2..2.35-2.50 
No. 2% 3.00-3.15 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 303 1.40-1.60 
No. 2 1.50-1.80 
No. 2% 2.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Std., No. 1 107% 
No. 3 1.25 
No. 2 1.25-1.40 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
New York, Fey., No. 2........0.000 2.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No., 808... 1.60 
No, 2 1.95 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
No. 3 1.25 
No. 6.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 10.00 
No. 10 9.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif, Foy., 6 OB. 6.35 
No. 10 11.25 
Md., 6 oz. 5.75 
TOMATO PUREE 
1.045, No. 1T......... 
6.50 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06, No. 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
Fey., No. 8 oz 
1.80-2.00 
9.50-10.00 
Calif. 
Choice, No. 303 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 246 3.271% 
No. 10 11.75 
Choice, No. 2% 2.90 
BD. 10.50-10.75 
Phe, Me. 10 10.25 
CHERRIES (New 
No. 10 12.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


4.10-4.35 
14.25-15.25 

Choice, 8 oz. 1.35 
No, 2% 3.80-4.00 
No. 10 13.00-14.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%..4.25-4.35 
No. 10 14.00 
Std., No. 2% 3.60 

COCKTAIL 

No. 2% 3.45-3.50 

o. 2% 3.30-3.40 

10 12.00 
PEACHES 

2.80-2.85 

No 10 -10.00-10.40 

Choten, No. SOB 1.70-1.72% 
No. 24 2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.35 

No. 2% 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 8.40-8.50 

Pie, No. 10 8.06 

Elberta Fey., No. 2% .3.30-3.50 
Choice No. 3.00 

PEARS 

Choice 3.45 
Std. 3.05-3.10 

No. 303, Fey. 2.40 
Choice 2.20 
Std. 2.00 

Choice 12.25 
Std. 11.25 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2.......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 

No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2..........00 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 

JUICES 
APPLE 
CITRUS, BLENDED 

GRAPEFRUIT 


ORANGE 


Fla., No. 2, Sw. #1.12'%-1.15 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.14 
46 oz. 2.39 
No. 10 5.60 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.10-2.5) 
1.00-1.2) 
2.05-2.35 
46 oz. 2.35 
No. 10 4.50-4.60 
FISH 
SALMON—PEeEr 
Alaska, Red, No, IT........ 27.00-28.(0 
14’s 17.00-18.00 
Medium, Red, No. IT.........20.00-21.00 
10.00-11.00 
8.50-9.:0 


SARDINES—Prr CASE 
Maine, 44 Oil 8.0 
No. 1 Oval, Tom. or Mus.....9.75-10.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s....16.25-17.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14'S... 15.8 
Chunks and Flakes........ 14.00-14.25 
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